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Happiness 


Oh, where may happiness be found? 

In earth, or sky, or on the ground, 
We seek it near or far. 

While some there are who think it wealth, 
And sacrifice both life and health 

For Midas’ golden car. 


And others on wild pleasures bent, 
Will strive their utmost for content 
Though they but strive in vain. 
Riches and pleasures of this kind, 
Bring joy but briefly to the mind, 
And come net back again. 


So life moves onward to its close, 

And worldings may not seek repose, 
Till happiness is theirs. 

Striving, grasping, rushing on, 
Till, all too soon, their life is gone, 

And death comes unawares. 


True happiness alone may swell 
Where holy aspirations dwell, 
Since God this gift imparts. 
It springs, a sparkling fountain blest, 
To find the haven of its rest, 
In pure and noble hearts. 
—Brother Reginald, C.Ss.R. 








Father Tim Casey 


THE KIND HEART AND HEAD 
C. D. McEnntry, C.Ss.R. 

“Tis like we'll be having a har-rd winter,” said Uncle Dan. 

“The great Prophet Daniel died ages ago; but all his namesakes 
inherit the prophetic gift,” Father Casey commented. 

“Uncle Dan is no shyster prophet either, declared Michael Monogue. 
“His predictions always come true—because he tacks on a bit of a foot- 
note to make the prophesy fit in any eventuality—an accident insurance, 
so to speak.” 

“Which one of your infallible signs of a hard winter are you banking 
on now, Uncle Dan? Have the oranges thick skins, or the beavers 
heavy coats?” little Monica asked rather saucily. 

“Tis the capitalists have thick skins, begor, while the poor divils out 
of work for a twelvemonth have no coats at all.” Then he added irrele- 
vantly : “And little girls have long tongues.” 

“Therefore you are not speaking of a winter made hard by cold, but 
of a winter made hard by hunger. ’Tis only too true, for it will be a 
hungry winter, indeed,” said Michael Monogue. 

“T agree with you, Mike,” the priest added. “What worries me is 
how you St. Vincent de Paul men will ever be able to grapple with the 
situation.” 


“It got far beyond us last winter, Father Tim. What will happen 
this winter the dear Lord only knows.” 

“I think that’s awful. If everybody is out of work and nobody has 
any money, we can’t have any fun at all this winter,” Monica pouted. 

“Monica, aren’t you ashamed of yourselfi—worrying about your ‘fun’ 
while people are starving?” Mrs. Monogue chided. 

“Why, Mamma, I am just as sorry as anybody else for people that 
haven’t enough to eat; I’d give up anything I have to help them. But 
that does not keep me from worrying about not having any fun, does 
it? That’s the first thing everybody thinks of when they hear of some 
calamity—how it is going to affect themselves. But they are too polite 
or something to say what they think.” 

Before the mother could scold her for making so bold in the pres- 


ence of her elders, Uncle Dan had forgiven Monica and come to her 
aid. 
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“T’ll say this for the child,” he protested, “she has more heart for 
the tramps at the back door than all the rest of the family put together.” 

“That is a fact,” Mrs. Monogue admitted, “Monica and Uncle Dan 
are the two patron saints for Weary Willies in this house. The rest of 
us generally give beggars a bite of something, though I fear we often 
do it with a bad grace. But Uncle Dan and Monica must always be 
bidding them the time of day or saying a cheery word about the weather 
or something as though talking to old friends.” 

“Small thanks to me, however, Ma’am,” said Uncle Dan; “I’ve 
come meself to too many kitchen doors, with an empty stomach, and an 
emptier heart, not to know how much a kindly smile adds to the bit 
and the sup.” 

“Oh, Uncle Dan,” Mary Rose exclaimed, “I am sure you made the 
dearest old tramp—anybody would have been glad to welcome you. But 
these crooks and Bolsheviks, that come demanding food, are so insolent. 
They practically tell us they have as much right to our food as we have 
ourselves. Kindness to them is simply wasted. It encourages their 
insolence.” 

“That day will come for us all, my girlie, when we shall regret 
having wasted man-ny a thing; but never kindness—never kindness to a 
fellowman.” 

“True for you, Dan,” Michael Monogue agreed. “Kindness can 
never be wasted—but bread and money can. And this will be no winter 
to waste either.” 


“Daddy, you wouldn’t call it waste to give a fat sandwich to a hungry 
man at the back door?” 

“Or mebbe a dime to get himself a bowl of hot soup if the wind 
was biting cold and his clothes worn threadbare?” 

But Michael Monogue did not concede so easily. 

“That same tramp may have visited a dozen back doors already. 
He will sample your sandwich and, not finding it particularly tooth- 
some, toss it into the alley—or invest your dime in poison booze. As a 
St. Vincent de Paul man, I have worked among the poor for twenty 
years, and.I have seen that very thing happen more than once. In pros- 
perity we can overlook it and say: better give bread to a dozen that will 
waste it than turn away one hungry man that needs it. But this winter 
is different. We cannot allow brazen men to go about taking and wast- 
ing the bread for which women and children are starving.” 
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“What would you do, then?” Uncle Dan demanded, “—stand over 
the tramp with a club until he downs your sandwich, and brain him if 
he hesitates—seein’ it’s a hard winter?” 


“T am not saying what I should do,” Monogue replied. “The ques- 
tion is a puzzle to me as it is to everybody else. I am just trying to find 
a solution. And it seems to me that, instead of indiscriminate giving, 
we should, as far as possible, concentrate our gifts in the hands of char- 
itable organizations, like the St. Vincent de Paul Society. They go out 
to find the poor, especially poor families. They investigate conditions 
in a kindly, tactful way, and help most where help is most needed.” 

“Must we, after each meal, wrap up the few fried potatoes that are 
left over and run down to St. Vincent de Paul headquarters with them 
—is that what you want, Daddy?” 

“T should recommend that course in regard to all gifts of money— 
likewise as regards foodstuffs, such as flour, meal, beans, raw potatoes, 
raw meat, and the like. Or suppose that, by special sacrifices, you 
should be able to fill a daily basket for a poor family of three—or six— 
or eight. I should advise you to tell this to the St. Vincent de Paul men 
and let them assign you a family which they know to be needy and 
worthy. A member of that family would then come to you every day 
to have the basket filled. If every family, where the bread-winner has 
steady work, would show its gratitude by feeding one destitute family, 
what a splendid thing it would be! The saddest feature of the present 
depression would be instantly and permanently removed.—As for bro- 
ken vituals, left over after a meal, arrange them neatly, keep them warm, 
and let the beggar stop at the back door and eat what he needs, instead 
of wrapping up a quantity of food and sending him along. He might 
throw it away on reaching the alley, and thus nobody would get the 
good of it.” 

“Oh, that’s such a bother, having tramps at the back door. Give 
them a loaf of bread, and get rid of them—if you have to do some- 
thing,” cried Eline Bergin. (Eline, the snappy little secretary, had run 
into Monogue’s to be out of earshot until her mother had finished the 
dinner dishes. ) 

“Charity,” said Father Casey, “gives out of love for the poor, who 
are the images of God, who are loved by God; selfishness gives to secure 
personal ease, repose, freedom from disturbance and importunity.” 

Nothing daunted, Eline gushed on: “Well, I don’t love those filthy, 
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scabby, whiskey-nosed wrecks that drift up to our back door. And I 
am not enthusiastic about preparing warm dainty left-overs for them. 
either.” 

“Charity loves the neighbor for the love of God, not on account of 
his looks or his attractiveness or his gratitude. If you had lived in the 
time of Our Lord, you would have counted it a great privilege to pre- 
pare warm, appetizing food for Him, when He came to you hungry 
and weary. The labor involved would be a labor of love. Whatever 
you do out of true charity for the poor, you do for Him.” 


“Well, if we love the poor enough to feed them when they are 
hungry, we ought to go about in in an efficient way that will reach them 
all, not a dab here and a dab there. Mr. Monogue made an up-to-date 
suggestion just now: turn in all our gifts to a relief organization. The 
organization would be able to apply these gifts more wisely than we, 
and we should no longer be pestered with whining beggars. But, to my 
mind, Mr. Monogue does not go far enough. He wants to keep on 
puttering around with a jitney bunch like the St. Vincent de Paul. I 
would suppress Charity This and Charity That, and have just one uni- 
versal official organization. This organization would receive and dis- 
burse all gifts. Where the gifts fell short, taxes would supply. Thus 
the poor would not go hungry, and the rest of us would not be mo- 
lested.” 


“Official relief, politically controlled, determined by cold-blooded 
expert investigators, disbursed by salaried servants, is as far removed 
from Christian charity as—as—as Uncle Dan is from being a prima 
donna,” retorted Father Casey. “I even question whether it is more 
efficient than the St. Vincent de Paul. Remember a large percentage of 
what is given to an official relief organization for the poor goes to over- 
head : salaries, office rent, equipment, etc., etc. The St. Vincent de Paul 
men, on the contrary, do not draw any salary until they get to heaven. 
Between ninety-five and one hundred percent of all they receive goes 
directly to the poor.” 

“At least,” said Michael Monogue, “the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
has something for the poor that official relief has not, and that is, the 
milk of human kindness. A crust tastes better with that than a relief 
banquet without it. I mind well a little orphan lad. He was recom- 
mended to the tender mercies of the official relief organization. He was 
investigated, okeyed, checked, counter-checked, and finally let in with 
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the herd at the armory on Thanksgiving Day. Paid attendants kept 
order; paid attendants slapped out the roast turkey, cranberry sauce, 
sweet potatoes, mince pie. The soulless, mass-production spirit of the 
whole affair wounded and crushed the heart of this sensitive child. He 
tried in vain to swallow a mouthful of turkey. Choking and crying, he 
had to be sent out of the hall. A few hours later he was eating a few 
warmed-over scraps in the kitchen of a poor widow. He was happy as 


a king, for the food was served with an abundance of the milk of human 
kindness.” 


“There you have it,” cried the priest; “official relief may be more 
efficient than Christian charity, yet Christian charity has something far 
more precious than official relief, even though the one gives turkey and 
mince pie while the other has only warmed-over scraps. Christian 
charity blesses him that gives and him that receives. Official relief fur- 
nishes a job for him that gives and a humiliation for him that receives.” 

“Strange! Those sweet-souled children that prefer dry bread with 
love to roast turkey without, never find their way to our door! We get 
only the hard-boiled kind. If Christian charity blesses them, they never 
show it.” As Eline said this, she leaned over and took a peek at the 
paternal home; seeing that mother was hanging up the dish towel, she 
rose to go. “We tried the basket stunt, too,” she rattled on, “that Brice 
family—you know, Father, down by the tracks. The husband is out of 
work—always has been, as far back as anybody can remember. Well, 
we wondered why the kids were always whining for something to eat 
in spite of all we sent them, and—listen—this is what we found out: 
they would take a basket of provisions that Mamma could easily stretch 
over three good meals—they would cook up the whole mess at once, 
gorge themselves and throw the leavings in the garbage can.” She had 
her hand on the doorknob when Mary Rose stopped her. 

“Wait a minute, Eline. You have heard the evidence; now you must 
listen to the summing up.” 

Eline dropped into the nearest chair, folded her hands in her lap, 
and looked demurely at Father Casey. The priest had had no thought 
of the kind, but, he said to himself, this is what comes of getting a 
reputation as a “summer-up”. I have no choice but to make the best 
of it. 

“To sum up,” he drawled, “Eline Bergin believes in charity : personal 
charity, when the recipient is cultured, appreciative, attractive, industri- 
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ous, economical (such persons very rarely need charity). She believes 
in charity through public taxation when the recipient is otherwise.” 

“Doesn’t sound half bad to me,” was Eline’s comment. 

“Nor is it—by any stretch of the imagination—nor is it charity, 
either. Those that have must share with those that have not. Failing 
to do so, they contract, before God and man, the guilt of unjust stew- 
ards. In this sharing, two extremes must be avoided: first, to give in- 
discriminately to all that ask, simply to get rid of them; secondly, to give 
only through official relief organizations. Neither is charity, but rather 
selfishness—seeking to guard self against any disquieting thoughts or 
contacts. True Christians will find the golden mean, the happy com- 
bination, the tactful choice. The genuine Christian will support wise, 
just, humane laws to safeguard, encourage, and provide for the poor. 
He will promote charitable organizations whose members see in the 
poor, not ‘statistics’ or ‘cases’ but Jesus Christ Himself asking food 
and shelter. But after doing all this, the genuine Christian will still 
count it a duty and a privilege to give to individual poor persons his 
personal help, the kindness of his heart, and the support of his arm. 
And the more ungrateful, wasteful, repulsive they may be, the more 
charitably will he receive them. Being a genuine Christian, he is a fol- 
lower of the compassionate Saviour who said: so long as you did it to 
one of these my least brethren, you did it unto me.” 


ASHPITS 





M. A. Curtis, writing in the Irish Monthly, once disposed of the old 
defense of sordid literature, in this way: 

I remember listening to a clever old gentleman’s idea on the very 
subject. 

He was seated beside a fashionable dame in one of our Dublin 
Squares, and the present writer occupied a corner of the bench. 

“Of course,” said the lady, continuing her conversation, “one would 
not give such books to girls; but to experienced people of the world like 
you and me, they can surely do no harm.” 

“Madam,” replied the old man, “we all know that there are ashpits 
to houses, but they are not sanitary dwelling places for either old or 
young.”—Ave Maria. 











Gathered at Dawn 


SANCTITY AMONG OUR CHILDREN 
Peter J. Erzic, C.Ss.R. 
II. MARIA OF PADUA (1912-1927) 


“How beautiful! . . . Oh, if the world would do what they 
could how they would please Jesus! All . . . all the angels 
Mamma ... mam-ma .. . ” and the little frail figure fell back 


utterly spent among the pillows. Two hours later, Maria Filippetto 
was gathered to Christ. It was June 3, 1927, a little after nine o’clock 
in the evening. 

In the pretty town of Padua amid the glories of Italian spring, 
Maria was born on April 5, 1912. Blessed with very good parents, both 
of the teaching profession, this child was not a born saint. The only 
girl of three children, she was quick-tempered, extremely sensitive, 
domineering and self-willed. It makes wonderful reading to follow the 
tact and patient method of Mrs. Filippetto in the training of this child. 
Each morning this mother would lean over the little beds and whisper 
to each: “Sweet Heart of Jesus make me love Thee more and more” 
and as the little sleepers would stammer the invocation after her, she 
would call to them: “Get up now, children; it is Jesus who calls; don’t 
you want to make a good beginning for Jesus?” 


PLAYMATES 


Her two brothers were just as mischievous as other Italian boys— 
or just any boys, if you will. Maria’s intensely sensitive nature and 
inability to brook opposition brought her in frequent collision with Piero 
and Mario. Yet both these lads loved her deeply and would do almost 
anything for her. One wet October day they even started to roast 
Maria’s shoes, thinking to get them warm so that she would not have 
to suffer from cold feet. Luckily mother returned before the foot- 
wear was a crisp. Later on when Piero went to the Jesuit novitiate, 
it was a sore trial for Maria. Mario was with her to the end, and it 
is touching to read how this little fellow endeavored to make her feel 
happy by doing all sorts of little things for her as she lay upon her 
bed of pain. 

She was a girl of our own times, very much like other girls. She 
loved the games her brothers played; could run and race as well as 
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they could; was a real adept at tree climbing; liked toys and dolls, 
and—horrors—could whistle as well as her brothers. When they played 
at Mass, she was the whole congregation. When Mario the server 
made comments as Piero preached on some terrifying subject, she had 
her say too; when Mario upset the thurible or did some other strange 
thing, she was off to the garden with a shout of glee, and nothing 
could make her come back for the final rites. 


MOULDING THE CHILD 


Mrs. Filippetto recognized the serious defects of her child, and did 
much praying over the problem. She decided that it would be useless 
to drive such a disposition; Maria would have to be led. After a 
sudden burst of anger, she would allow the storm to subside and would 
then take the child in her lap and gently ask about the trouble. She 
was always given full details, and then would proceed to show the 
child how foolish this was, and how pleasing to Jesus control would be. 
Only after years of patient work and advice did Maria attain to real 
control. 

At six Maria was off to school, where her successes were food for 
her vanity. One day she came home, a frown on her forehead, her 
lips puckered. A sob was the only answer to inquiry, but mother soon 
found out that a mistake in a problem had caused the trouble. A few 
hours later when she was calm, the whole story was told and it turned 
out that the success of another was really the reason for the grief. 
“Darling,” said the mother gently, “if you are displeased because you 
failed to please teacher, it is well; but if your displeasure comes from 
your grieving because others have succeeded, then an ugly little serpent 
called envy has entered your little heart.” She then led the child to a 
statue of the Sacred Heart and taught her how to offer her little 
crosses to Jesus. 

THEY TOOK JESUS AND BOUND HIM 

At seven years of age, Maria had her first attack of illness, but this 
soon yielded to treatment. However, in December, 1921, she was 
down with influenza, and an ulcer developed. By Christmas the heart- 
breaking news struck home—she was a victim of diabetes in its gravest 
form. Paralysis seized that Italian home—resignation seemed so utterly 
impossible. The shadow of the cross is ever a mystery. At first cures 
seemed to arrest the disease, but Maria had to stay home from school. 
First Communion time found her still unable to attend school, so her 
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mother taught her the lessons. All during this time Maria, who was 
now ten years old, struggled hard against her defects of character— 
it was real work. She added sacrifices of things that even her diet 
allowed her; her grief over her inability to attend school was a daily 
flower she scattered at the feet of her Jesus. Bitter medicines were 
welcomed because they were taken for Him. The great day was to her 
a fragment of paradise. She hardly slept the night before, and her 
mother found her weeping for very joy when she went to awaken her. 
“T cannot tell you what I experienced at that solemn moment when I 
received Jesus for the first time.” 


THE LABOR OF PERFECTION 


Summer and autumn were spent in Liguria and Trentino, and her 
health was benefited by the change. In five months we find her again 
in school. At this time the autobiography of St. Therese fell into her 
hands. She read and re-read it; she underscored the passages that 
appealed to her most; she adopted the “little way” as her way to God. 
Ever after she spoke much of this little saint; invoked her, and even 
said that in heaven she would do just as Therese was doing—scatter 
flowers upon those she loved. Her little diary is filled with notes about 
her struggles to be gentle; she is constantly accusing herself of being 
rough with Mario, of saying horrid things to him, and so on. One in- 
cident of this time is characteristic of her efforts to control her temper. 
One afternoon she rushed into the house, her face white with anger, 
the tears large in her eyes. She wandered here and there in the house, 
tried to read, but had no success. Mother noted it all. At last she 
sat down to her books and studied. That evening the soul was opened 
to mother—Mario had inadvertently trampled down her little corner 
garden, and she was so angry that she had to run away lest she say 
some very unpleasant things to Mario. 

Vanity was another of her faults. One day she pinned a pretty 
artificial flower to her dress as she went out for a walk with her 
mother. Mother noted it and as they walked along, she reminded her 
little girl that a flower or ribbon may be pretty, but they do not make a 
girl any better. The flower found its way to Maria’s pocket and later 
was found cast aside in a bureau drawer. One Sunday, Maria had 
occasion to go out five different times and each time changed her dress. 
This too was noticed by Mrs. Filippetto but she said nothing. Evening 
came, and the children were off to bed. Mother stole quietly into her 
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little daughter’s room, and leaning over the little bed said softly: “And 
what beautiful gift have you offered to Jesus today? Did you offer 
Him the five different dresses you wore?” ‘There was silence for a 
few moments and then came a sob from under the coverlet. “My 
darling,” came the soothing voice, “there is nothing so silly as a vain 
little girl. . . . Weare all so little before Jesus. . . . Weare 
nothing. ” The sobs continued; the lesson had struck home, 
and in that evening hour that wonderful mother spoke to her little child 
of God and divine things. That same year, Maria took first prize in a 
competition, but no feelings of pride or vanity were apparent. 


AND LED HIM FORTH 

Towards the close of 1924 insulin treatments were resorted to so 
that early in 1925 she was taken to a hospital. Novenas and prayers 
were made; even the little sufferer prayed for a cure: “He cannot re- 
fuse to hear the prayer of His little girl.” But God’s ways are not 
always our ways. At this time remarkable development of spiritual 
character can be discerned, and her letters to Father Spilimbergo, her 
director, give us some insight. She became more gentle, the natural 
roughness of her nature was softened. 

But once more she recovered sufficiently to go to school, although 
daily injections had to be submitted to. Yet she offered all to Jesus— 
her mission to suffer was being gradually learned. In May, 1925, an 
abscess was discovered due to the frequent injections. It was pro- 
nounced to be either tuberculosis of the bone or a cold abscess. X-ray 
excluded the former, and an operation was decided on to remove the 
latter. Without anaesthetic, her little white hand clutching a medal, her 
frail body quivering with the shock, she bore the eight inch cut and the 
painful probing. Even after this, the Doctors were very grave, the 
mother torn with anguish. “Jesus do with me what You please,” came 
from the little figure in agony, “only give me strength to bear every 
pain well for love of You.” And during those long nights of suffering, 
“You see, mother, I am content to suffer; pain is a blessing. 

Let us thank Jesus together, mamma”—and from that hour this esis 
ceased to pray for her recovery, but begged only for complete resig- 
nation. 

HE WENT FORTH TO THAT PLACE 

Recovery was followed by relapse, and finally school days were de- 
cisively excluded. It was a great sacrifice, but “Jesus wills it to be so”. 
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Gradual conviction that her mission was one of suffering, lit up her soul 
and transfigured her whole being, and she never again prayed for re- 
covery. Everything was turned into sacrifice and offered for the mis- 
sions or for souls. During periods of better health she would be up 
and around, making herself useful about the house, while mother was 
away teaching school. 

Another operation was bravely borne on October 25th. She now 
spoke of perfect abandon as a known duty; “I ought and I will become 
an apostle in my little bed,” was her expressed conviction ; the salvation 
of souls was her only preoccupation. Two more operations were sub- 
mitted to at the end of January, 1926, and as her father, kissing her on 
the forehead, bade her fix her thoughts on high, she responded “Yes, 
yes,” and showed him her crucifix. Once when asked how she can 
endure to remain immovable so long a time she replied: “I do not count 
the days that are passed. Every morning I think that Jesus asks me 
to stay in bed this day, and suffer for Him. Just for one day more, 
and then I cannot refuse Jesus.” A short recovery followed but soon 
she was in bed again. Good Friday brought with it a sort of partial 


paralysis, but by evening it was gone, the day having been one of ter- 
rible anguish for Mrs. Filippetto. 


THABOR HOURS 


But Easter brought happiness once more to the household. Little 
Maria became more spiritual day by day; it was astounding to see how 
serene that soul could be in the midst of all this physical suffering. The 
law of spiritual gravitation—our drawing closer and closer to God— 
was doing its work; the closer she approached to the day of her death, 
the more God-filled she became. 

One day her mother, seeing her darling rather grave, passed her 
handkerchief across the little one’s forehead, saying gently: 

“We will chase away this shadow, darling.” 

“Shadow!” came the quick reply, “No, mamma, within I always 
have the sun.” 

Always deeply devoted to the Madonna, she seemed even more so 
as the days turned into May, her last month on this earth. Looking at 
the Madonna she was often heard to murmur: “Like you, like you: 
pure like you, good like you.” Thus the days sped onward, she became 
all but transfigured with love. She seemed to find positive delight in 
suffering; Paradise was at the very door. “When I shall be in Para- 
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dise I shall always stand close to my heavenly Mamma; but I shall look 
down at you, mamma dear. . . . In heaven I will steal so many 
graces from the Sacred Heart.—No, no, it will not be stealing, for in 
heaven there are no commandments.” 

She would radiate heavenly joy when she would tell her mother, “I 
feel Jesus. . . . I love Him, but I do not see Him. In heaven I 
shall feel Him, see Him, love Him and stand close to Him.” 


THE WINE IN THE CHALICE 


During this montth of May she constantly ran a high fever, 
always above 103 degrees; her pulse varied 130-150. Breathing be- 
came very difficult, and oxygen was resorted to. Further injections 
brought hardly any relief. But all through these days of intense suf- 
fering, her soul was serene. She offered all suffering to the Sacred 
Heart, asking but one thing—souls in exchange. On June first, Ex- 
treme Unction was suggested for the little sufferer, and that evening it 
was given. 

“Oh press, press still more Your little cluster of grapes” was her 
constant prayer, and June third dawned into the little blue and white 
room. As usual she received Communion. At two in the afternoon 
she was seized with a long attack of the chills. “Courage, darling, 
courage,” softly spoke her mother, “Jesus wills to press you a little 
more.” The doctor was summoned, and Father Rosi, S.J., her present 
spiritual director, was called. They surrounded her with consolations 
and attentions, trying to soothe the little victim. She would seize the 
oxygen tube with both hands and would breathe more freely. Once 
she pushed the mouthpiece aside, but immediately asked the doctor 
whether she had done wrong. On being assured that she had not, she 
smiled contentedly. Viaticum was suggested and eagerly asked for by 
Maria, and as Father Rosi left to get It, she rose to a half sitting pos- 
ture, using all the effort she could muster. Her face was aglow, her 
eyes shone like stars: “How beautiful,” she exclaimed . . . “I am 
pleased, so pleased . . . I am pleased to have done what I could to 
give pleasure to Jesus . . . Oh, if all the world would do what they 
could, how they would content Jesus. . . . Mamma .. . mam-- 
ma.” Completely exhausted, she sank back—so exhausted that when 
Father Rosi arrived with the Viaticum she was too weak to open her 
mouth to receive it. Gripped by sudden inspiration, he placed the pyx 
upon her folded hands, where it rested for the two hours that remained 
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of life. Fully conscious, she heard and appreciated the holy thoughts 
suggested by her director; showed assent when he asked her to remem- 
ber them all when she went to God. Thus for two and one-half hours 
she lingered, awaiting the ninth hour of her mission. Quietly, peace- 
fully, at a few minutes past nine, she slept into the welcoming arms of 
her glorious judge. 

THE GOLDEN FURROW 


Around the body her loved ones recited the Te Deum, for they knew 
heaven was the richer by their loss. For 60 hours people streamed in, 
touching rosaries and religious articles to the white clad form. The 
funeral was more a triumph than a time of mourning, Father Rosi giv- 
ing the last blessing. 

But the apostolate of this little victim is just begun. Father Wil- 
liamson in his biography of this little saint, to whom we acknowledge 
our indebtedness for the information in this article, gives some twelve 
instances of wonderful intervention through the invocation of Maria. 
Her. life has been lauded by the present reigning pontiff who declared: 
“The lives of these holy children will do so much good.” Cardinal Laur- 
enti, too, in a letter of appreciation for the life sent to him by Maria, 
acknowledges that this life will do great good not only to youth but 
“What an example for those of mature and even advanced age!” “I 
tell you in confidence,” he continues, “that when I had finished reading 
it I knelt and thanked God for the gifts He had bestowed on this elect 
child, and recommended to her innocent youth my wearied old age.” 

And to us, too, comes the call from that little grave at Padua. That 
love of God must in its very nature be sacrificial is driven home to us, 
as never before; that motherhood is a thing of incomparable grandeur 
becomes a shining reality. We realize now more than ever what true 
child education means and how it may be done. Our minds are opened 
to the truth that each life, no matter where it may lay, has powers to 
effect the salvation of souls, if only we would reach out to grasp, and 
in the grasping offer the gift to Christ. The life of this little saint 
reads like a fairy tale—a fairy tale that lived and glittered in our own 
life time. Years ago a sainted Carmelite nun prayed God for his legion 
of souls, little souls, generous enough to suffer and endure that Christ 
may slake the thirst of His zeal. Verily the legions of Lisieux are afoot! 


(To be continued) 


NOTE: Those desiring more detailed information about Maria Filip- 
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petto should read Father Benedict Williamson’s “Maria of Padua, One 
of S. Therese’s Little Legion”. It contains a detailed life, her letters to 
Fathers Spilimbergo and Rosi, some acknowledgments, and some very 
good illustrations. It can be had from the Herder Book Company, 15 
South Broadway, St. Louis. 


Every man’s task is his life-preserver—Emerson. 


ACCUSATIONS 





Dr. A. P. Van Dusen, of Syracuse, secretary of an organization 
sponsoring the spread of birth-control propaganda, in an address to the 
students at Springfield College not long ago made the following state- 
ment: 

“It is unfair to confuse the hierarchy and the Church and to include 
the laity with the clergy, as if all were alike opposed to the birth-control 
idea. The Roman Catholic Church, through the clergy, is opposed to 
it, but there are many laymen who, as individuals, agree with the move- 
ment, and acknowledge the good it is accomplishing.” 

And Judge Lindsay, of companionate-marriage fame, had much the 
same to say at a meeting in Detroit. “I have one enemy,” he said in 
effect, “in my campaign for birth-control. It is the Catholic Church. 
But here I draw a very important distinction. The Catholic Church is 
my enemy—but the Catholic people are my friends.” 

Again, it was Margaret Sanger who, on the floor of the House of 
Representatives at Washington, announced for the benefit of those who 
in the name of Catholics were opposing the bill that would make legal 
the spread of birth-control information through the mails, that two- 
thirds of those making use of one of her birth-control clinics were of 
the Catholic faith. 

These are accusations (they might be multiplied) to be pondered. 
Exaggerated, perhaps—for it is the nominal Catholic whom the oppon- 
ents of the Church love to quote against her—and every school-child 
knows that the nominal Catholic is no Catholic at all. But even if 
exaggerated or only half the truth, they offer food for rather depressing 
reflection on the condition of the Church, and on the state of many a 
soul that has had the grace to know what is right upon the authority of 
God! 





A Metropolitan Opera Star 
THE STORY OF A CONVERSION 
I, 


Madame Lenska, metropolitan opera star, a Jewess by birth, gives 
the following account of her conversion to the Church: 

“Although I am deeply opposed to sensational publicity, especially 
in a matter of this nature, I feel it would be cowardly not to make a 
statement regarding the step I have taken in joining the Catholic Church. 

“As far back as I can remember, my art has been the sole reason for 
my existence, and, from the very outset—during my conservatoire days 
—TI had decided to stake my whole future on that alone. With this 
resolution was coupled the conviction that victory can be won on merit. 
In spite of many trials and many heartrending disappointments, I never 
wavered in my determination to hold out. I had set myself a goal, and 
I had an instinctive assurance that I would attain it if I remained alive. 

“At last I reached the point where the harvest of all my hopes and 
expectations was awaiting me; but just then a terrible calamity befell 
me: my career was suddenly halted despite the fact that I was then 
having more success than at any time previous. Owing to a combina- 
tion of circumstances over which I had no control, nor power to con- 
quer, my career was blocked: life itself seemed to have stopped. 

“T made every effort to find an alternative somewhere in some phi- 
losophy, but the present and the future continued to offer nothing but 
a blank. To seek a solution in religion never occurred to me. Having 
been brought up as a Jewess with the customary amount of knowledge 
on orthodoxy, and having associated all my life with Jews who in their 
convictions ranged from extreme orthodox to the other extreme, religion 
had consequently never been a vital factor with me. My Judaism was 
an acceptance of the fact that I possessed certain characteristics asso- 
ciated with the Jewish Race. I was not even conscious of any yearning 
or desire for religion. My art had absorbed my whole being. 

“And now, faced with the necessity of giving my life an entirely new 
direction, it seemed logical that I should make an effort to put to the 
test my ability in other directions. But the very thought of such occu- 
pation or activity had a paralyzing effect upon me. For two and one- 
half years I continued in this condition, alternately hoping and despair- 
ing. And then, one morning, out of the void, so to speak, it suddenly 
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came to me that I must turn to Christ for a solution. I had talked to 
no one about Him; had associated with no one who could have influ- 
enced me in making this unexpected decision—not even remotely. In- 
deed, that very morning I was with an old friend who was considered a 
staunch Jewess. We had been on our way to Chicago from one of its 
suburbs: the thought of Christ came to me quite suddenly. 

“In my reading I had occasionally come across the teachings of Our 
Lord, but these had been given more in the nature of a comparison to 
other teachings, so that I had hardly any definite knowledge of His 
Words. From that memorable morning the idea never left me. Vague 
at first, it gradually took form and led me to become a member of the 
Catholic Church. 

“Two thousand years ago many Jews became Catholics. Jesus Christ 
told his Apostles to go to the Jews first. All the Apostles were Jews. 
I feel certain that, had I lived at the time of Our Lord, I would have 
been one of the Jewesses to follow Him. I joined the Catholic Church 
because it is the Church which Christ founded. 

“I have witnessed so many miracles of cruelty, evil, wrong, that I 
am prepared to believe in all the miracles of goodness and justice with 
which the Christian religion abounds. The teachings of our Lord are 
full of that compassion without which life on earth seems to me im- 
possible.” 


II. 


A brief survey of some of the facts of Madame Lenska’s life may 
throw welcome light on the movements in her conversion. 

Mme. LLenska was born in South Africa, Cape Colony, Oudtschoorn. 
She set out to study medicine, and for that purpose attended Bedford 
College, London. In this field she did not persevere, because she was 
urged to the study of music by a chance acquaintance made during a 
vacation spent at Heyst sur Mer in Belgium. From her earliest child- 
hood Mme. Lenska possessed a strong voice, but her family had no in- 
tention of launching her on a career as a singer; on the contrary, they 
did everything in their power to frustrate the idea. Several years were 
spent in the conservatoire at Brussels. Mme. Lenska made her debut 
in Germany at one of the numerous Stadt Theaters which flourished in 
that country before the war. 

The first time she stood on any stage for any public performance 
was in the part of Ortrud in Lohengrin, considered one of the most ex- 
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acting of all operatic roles, both vocally and histrionically. The director 
of that Opera (in Erfurt near Weimar) left her in no doubt that her 
debut was to decide her fate in that organization. The part of Ortrud 
has since continued to be one of Mme. Lenska’s best roles in her entire 
repertoire of over forty leading Contralto and Mezzo roles. She re- 
mained in Erfurt for three seasons where she acquired a large part of 
her repertoire, a vital factor in the career of an opera singer. 


Since then, Madame Lenska has appeared with the Royal Opera 
(now Staats Theater) in Berlin, in the Staadttheater in Hamburg, and 
in other musical centers in Europe. She came to America in 1914. She 
had just signed a ten years’ contract with one of the foremost managers 
in London, who had undertaken to foster her career, and who, as a pre- 
liminary step in establishing her reputation, had secured an engagement 
with the Century Opera Company for a term of five months. Mme. 
Lenska’s sole object in appearing in the United States so early in her 
career was to obtain press opinions on her work. She was to return to 
Europe at the end of that engagement, but the war made this impossible. 

At that time she was really only at the beginning of her career. 
Since then she has been engaged for leading contralto roles with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company in New York, and with the Chicago 
Opera Company, both in Chicago and on tour. Mme. Lenska has ap- 
peared in opera and recital in most of the leading cities of the United 
States and Canada. During a recent visit to Germany she appeared in 
opera and concert in Berlin and various other musical centers, scoring 
outstanding successes as Ortrud. This role she sang in Berlin seven 
times in succession within a fortnight. She won distinguished success 
in Mahler’s “Lied von der Erde,” a symphonic poem little heard in 
this country, but which holds a foremost place in modern music, and is 
extremely exacting in its demands on the interpreter both vocally and 
from the psychic point of view. 

—Sister M. Xavier, O.P. 


To think ourselves imperfect, and others perfect—that is happiness. 
That creatures should recognize we are without virtue takes nothing 
from us, makes us no poorer; it is they who by this lose interior joy, 
for there is nothing sweeter than to think well of our neighbour. (St. 
Therese, The Little Flower.) 
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Houses 


THE HOUSE OF CARDS 
D. F. Miter, C.Ss.R. 


XIII 


Silent and anxious, with nerves worn to the breaking point, the little 
group ascended the steps of St. John’s Hospital. Mrs. Martin was lean- 
ing on Helen’s arm; Mrs. Pierce was supported by Russell. They had 
made the trip from Sand Lake in record time, yet it had seemed inter- 
minable. Very few words had been spoken along the way. The two 
family groups—Russell and his mother in the front seat of the car, the 
others in the rear—had grown definitely apart, for all their mutual 
trouble and grief. They were two distinct little worlds—each with its 
own impenetrable aura of worry. 

Night had fallen before they arrived at the hospital. Looking up 
from the steps they could see the light streaming from countless win- 
dows, and here and there a nurse flitting across the light as she minis- 
tered to a patient. Outside the air was still warm and quiet; stifled an- 
ticipation and tingling nerves made it seem almost oppressive. 

Within the hospital they stopped at the Sister’s desk to make the 
necessary inquiries. Others were there before them even at this hour; 
others with troubles of their own—and they had to wait. They saw the 
serious faces, the tense, controlled bearing of these other visitors. Rus- 
sell could not help thinking of all the sorrow and grief that were en- 
closed between the walls of a hospital. His own trouble suddenly 
seemed but a part—a small part of it all. Life held it out to everyone; 
each must take his share. 

A Sister, learning at last who they were, immediately conducted 
them through the corridors toward the rooms to which the victims of 
the accident had been assigned. She did not take them in at once, but 
brought them to a room nearby, saw that there were chairs enough for 
them to be seated, and with a brief explanation, left. In a few moments 
she returned. 

“They are both still in the care of the doctors,” she said. “Every- 
thing possible is being done, and the nurses will call you just as soon 
as possible. You may wait here in the meantime.” 

“Ts their condition serious?” asked Mrs. Martin, eagerly. 
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The nun looked at her evenly before replying. Then: “Yes,” she 
said, “it is very serious. However, it is not without hope. You must 
pray while you are waiting.” 

“Has the priest been with them?” asked Helen, unconsciously in- 
cluding Mr. Pierce in her words. 

“Oh, yes,” answered the nun, “the chaplain is there now. Every- 
thing will be taken care of.” She stepped towards the door and Russell 
followed her. 

“May I use a telephone to call for Father Sheldon, Sister? I should 
like to have him here.” 


“Surely,” was the answer. “Come with me.” 


Russell returned to the room of waiting after he made the call. He 
sat down on a chair near the door—and his mother drew her chair up 
near his and sat holding his arm in her two hands as if he were a tower 
of strength for her to cling to. Mrs. Martin and Helen were together 
across from them. Anxiously they watched the doorway whenever 
footsteps were heard along the corridor. When they spoke to one an- 
other it was almost in a whisper. 


It was one of those long waiting periods when seconds drag out into 
seeming minutes and minutes into hours. Every sound that echoed ever 
so faintly through the hospital registered deeply on the consciousness of 
the four who waited. A child’s shrill cry on a floor above them; a man’s 
gruff voice calling his nurse; a physician’s reserved tones talking to 
someone as he passed in the corridor; the tap-tap of a patient’s cane 
on the terrazzo flooring ;—all these and many other incidental hospital 
sounds, borne into the room, were to those seated there like tense mo- 
ments in some great drama. They never knew when some such sound 
would bring them news—news that would end this terrible doubt and 
apprehension—that would bring them either hope or despair. 

The thoughts of the four were various. Mrs. Martin was praying; 
her lips could be seen moving ceaselessly ; her hand was on her Rosary, 
but most often her prayers were simple, direct, heartfelt appeals to the 
Sacred Heart, the Mother of the Saviour, her favorite saints. Though 
her heart was filled with worry and fear, her mind was clear; she would 
have prayed—sho would still be praying—no matter what news she 
might receive. Her prayers seemed to balance things for her; to fit 
her for any event that might come to pass—and in any event to be the 
best things she could give to her husband. 
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Helen was praying, too; but rather with the impetuous wordiness 
and distraction of youth than with the even intensity of her mother. 
She loved her father deeply; her imagination and emotions kept him 
constantly before her in a swiftly passing train of memories of him. 
His words, his mannerisms, his little customs and ways—all these things 
were before her now—as she wondered if she would ever watch them 
in reality again. She thought, too, of Mr. Pierce; flashes of the long 
conversation she had had with Russell and Mrs. Pierce in the afternoon 
came back to her. How much sadder this thing for them, she thought; 
she had little reason to fear for her father, much as her heart was wor- 
ried. So she prayed for the others—and for Mr. Pierce. 


Russell was also thinking of his father. Of the hope and the pride 
and the ambitions of his life. Of its seemingly smooth, satisfying tenor 
up to this moment—when it was all crashing beneath the power of some 
mightier hand than his. Of what he would say and what his father 
would say—when they would speak together again. Surely now he 
would be able to talk of the things that meant so much to himself; his 
father would listen now while death perhaps was knocking at the door 
of his soul—and that life for which he had builded so fondly and well, 
perhaps drawing to a close. What would he say? How would he put 
things? How awaken his father tc what he was facing now? But per- 
haps the priest had done this already? No, he wouldn’t listen to a 
priest—not even now. He hated priests, so he had said; could he 
change now? Perhaps only his son could change him. Perhaps he 
would be beyond changing by anyone. And was all this merely God’s 
way of smoothing out the path he himself had so long wanted to follow, 
against his father’s unshakeable will? . . . Thus his thoughts pos- 
sessed him while he waited ; and in between their winding, devious ways, 
he, too, prayed. 


And Pauline, Pauline’s thoughts during these few age-like moments 
were such as her life and her love had been. Her life had been bound up 
with Albert’s so intimately—so inseparably—that now when he was in 
danger as she knew—she could not face-the possibility of his death— 
could not vision it—would not dwell upon it. He must be spared to 
her! If sheer power of will could heal broken bodies and wrecked hu- 
man frames—her will would have given Albert his life and his health 
and brought him walking through the door of this room to her! That 
was all she thought of ; even despair was denied her; she had too long 
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forgotten prayer to think of it now; she simply sat in mute and trem- 
bling expectation—willing with all her soul Albert’s life and health; 
trying to force words of encouragement and hope on to the lips of those 
who would first come and speak to her of him. So her love had been 
through life; it had overridden everything ; it had kept him close to her 
by its blind power; it had purchased his love at the cost of God and 
conscience and all that might have stood in its way. It must do so now; 
must override even death and her impotence to do anything. 
Russell’s voice suddenly came to her: 

“You're praying, aren’t you, Mother?” 

She looked at him dazed. ‘You don’t think there’s danger, do you, 
Russell? Have they told you anything?” she asked eagerly, while her 
mind was already framing his answer into one of hope. 

“T don’t know any more than you,” he whispered in return. “Only 
that Dad is very, very badly hurt. We've got to pray.” 

They lapsed into silence again. A few moments passed and a nurse 
stood at the door. All four occupants of the room rose to their feet— 
their questions written upon their overstrained countenances. 

“Mr. Martin can see his people now,” she said. She saw the dis- 
appointed reaction on the face of Mrs. Pierce. 

“T must go to my husband,” she said, “wherever he is.” 

The nurse was polite but firm. “The doctors are still with him,” she 
said, “they must not be disturbed. It will be only a little while before 
they will be through. And if there were any immediate danger, they 
would surely let you see him at once; so you mustn’t worry.” 

She led Helen and her mother down the corridor. Scarcely realiz- 
ing what they were doing, Russell and his mother followed. Action was 
necessary—especially for Mrs. Pierce. She couldn’t sit in that empty 
room any longer without screaming. She and Russell waited outside 
—while Helen and her mother were led into the room occupied by Mr. 
Martin. 


XIV 


Russell and his mother were slowly walking up and down the long, 
dimly lighted corridor when Father Sheldon arrived at the hospital. 
He hurried down to them; went to Russell and took his two hands in his 
own. 


“T’m sorry, Russell,” he said simply, “awfully sorry that this had to 
happen. I came as soon as I could get away. How is your father now?” 
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“We are still waiting to hear,” answered Russell. “He has been 
in the doctor’s care since we arrived—and this waiting is terrible. We 


don’t know what to do with ourselves. Have you met my mother, 
Father ?” 


The priest’s keen glance appraised Pauline, as if asking her if she 
wished to be recognized. He suspected that she had told Russell nothing 
of their meeting. Her eyes answered his question in the negative, as 
she held out her hand limply. 

“How do you do?” 

“T’m sorry it’s here we have to meet,” said the priest. “But God 
knows best, I’m sure.” 

Pauline’s eyes wandered away from him. She was more than con- 
scious of their former meeting. “You'll come and see me again,” he 
had said, and she remembered. She knew she needed him now—more 
than ever in her life—but pride kept her at a distance still. Russell and 
Father Sheldon fell into conversation—talking in low tones. 


Helen Martin stepped from her father’s room. She knew Father 
Sheldon and greeted him. Then she turned to Russell and Mrs. Pierce 
and asked them if they would like to come in and see her father. She 
thought it would ease their minds and relieve the anxiety of waiting to 
see how cheerful and composed he was. She told them she would tell 
the nurse where they were so that they might be called to Mr. Pierce as 
soon as possible. 

Pauline remonstrated a little, then languidly acquiesced. All four 
entered the room together, Father Sheldon in their midst. 

Mr. Martin smiled a welcome and said something to each. To Rus- 
sell and his mother he said: 

“This is tough for you. I hope things will be all right with Albert ; 
that he’ll pull through. Tell him I’m with him all the way. We'll fight 
this thing out together.” His condition was more serious than his con- 
versation indicated ; broken bones had been set and bandages applied to 
many severe cuts and bruises. He had lost a great deal of blood and 
almost totally lacked color. 

The chaplain spoke to him of Extreme Unction. He not only con- 
sented to have it administered, but asked for it warmly. Father Sheldon 
agreed that it would be well. Everything was quickly prepared. Rus- 
sell knelt by the bed and his mother followed his example a little behind 
him. Father Sheldon knelt near the chaplain while he said the prelimi- 
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nary prayers—ready to assist him. Mrs. Martin and Helen were one 
on each side at the head of the bed. 

The priest anointed the various senses and the injured man, in- 
structed beforehand, answered the prayers himself. Quiet reigned over 
the group as it had settled down on the whole hospital; only the mono- 
tone of the priest and the clearly enunciated “Amen” of the patient 
broke it. His mother and daughter were praying; Mrs. Pierce fidgeted 
about nervously; her eyes often turned to the door. 

The prayers were finished and the chaplain removed his stole. 


“There you are,” he said, cheerfully. “Feel better now?” 

The injured man reached out a hand and grasped that of the priest. 
“Thank you, Father,” he said. ‘“That’ll do what the doctors couldn't. 
I feel like a well man already.” 

Russell knelt on in awe. He had never seen the last Sacraments ad- 
ministered ; had never seen a person brought close to death. And for 
all his faith he had never thought it could be so easy for a man to face 
it. If this man were dying—how easy it was! If he were spared this 
time—he knew that it would be just as easy for him when the time did 
come. Then he thought of his father. 

A nurse entered the room and came to him where he knelt. She 
whispered a word or two, and Russell stepped back, took his mother 
by the arm and led her to the door. He felt her arm trembling beneath 
his hand. The doctor was waiting outside to speak with them. 

“We have done what we could,” he said. “You may go in to see 
him now.” 

“Can he pull through?” asked Russell. “Is he worse off than Mr. 
Martin?” 

“That’s hard to say. We've set what broken bones there were. But 
several ribs were crushed and whether there are serious internal in- 
juries we cannot yet fully judge.” He spoke in a professional manner 
then, explaining the situation. Mrs. Pierce was impatient. - 

“Come, Russell,” she said. 

“One thing is necessary, of course,” said the doctor. “It’s that the 
patient be not disturbed or wrought. I’m sure you will take care of 
that.” 


They were at the door of the room. Mother and son stopped and 
looked at one another as if to gain strength from each other. Then 
they stepped inside the door. 
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XV 

It was evident that Albert Pierce was more seriously hurt than his 
companion had been. It seemed that he was suffering more. There 
was a bandage around his head; his face had been cut by glass, and an 
arm broken in several places. He breathed laboriously. His one free 
arm was outside the counterpane; the veins stood out on his hand; the 
fingers were opening and closing constantly. A nurse stood beside him. 
She stepped back when the others approached the bed. 

“He is conscious,” she whispered, “and quite easy now.” The words 
implied that he had been suffering much more than he was now. 
Pauline knelt down beside him, and after a little he opened his eyes. 
For a while she could not speak, and he said something endearing to try 
to check her grief and her tears. Then his gaze wandered over to 
Russell at the other side of the bed and he brightened perceptibly. It 
was as if he had been looking for him. Russell knelt down beside him. 

“Dad!” he managed to say. 

Albert tried his voice—and Russell had to strain to hear him. It 
grew stronger as the conversation went on. His first words to his son 
were these: 

“T’m pretty badly done up, old man, and I wanted to see you.” 

He reached out the arm that had not been hurt and placed his hand 
on Russell’s. He went on. 

“I don’t know whether I can get through this mess. Something 
wrong in here.” He pointed vaguely to his chest, and his labored ex- 
pression confirmed his words. Pauline interrupted him, incoherent and 
a little hysterical. He soothed her for a moment before he went on 
speaking to Russell. 

“About that little business we talked over some time ago.” 

Russell broke in. “Dad,” he said, “you shouldn’t be talking this 
way. We'll take care of everything. You just rest and take it easy.” 

Albert was not to be stopped. “I’ve got to talk,” he said. ‘May 
be my last chance. Got to get this thing settled.” The business smile 
was to be his last. “You’re my son. Pierce and Son Paper Company. 
That’s what I had been hoping to see all along. Maybe it won’t be 
that—but it’s got to be Pierce. You’ve got to take up where I left off. 
I’m counting on you.” 

The tragedy of the situation came home to Russell. Here was his 
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father—perhaps with but a few hours to live—with eternity opening 
before him—and yet still obsessed with the idea of fulfilling the dream 
to which he had devoted his life. An old phrase ran through his mind: 
“As you live, you die.” Must this be another fulfillment of the saying? 
Not if under God he could make his father see what lay before him. 
He tried. 

“Don’t worry about me, Dad. I want you to think of yourself now. 
Maybe you’re dying. You realize that; you told us so. Let me get you 
a priest. Or let me say some prayers with you. You believe in God, 
don’t you? Don’t you want to get in shape before you meet Him?” 
Only his earnestness held back the tears that would have rendered him 
speechless. 

Russell’s mother broke in frantically. “Don’t talk like that, Russell. 
Can’t you see that you’re disturbing him?” Then she spoke to Albert, 
pleadingly. “You're all right now, aren’t you dear? You're going to 
get better now. There’s no use thinking about—about—anything else.” 
Still she would not face the idea of death; would not call it by its 
name. 

Maybe,” he said doubtfully. “No telling what’s wrong in here.” 
Evidently he felt that things were worse even than they appeared. The 
knowledge he had of his own condition seemed driving him to speak. 
He almost grew bitter as he went on talking to Russell. 

“T don’t want a priest and I don’t want prayers. All foolishness. 
Never believed in them anyway. I want you take up my work where 
I’m leaving off. That’s what I brought you up for. I want you to 
promise me that you will.” 


Russell was frantic now. Frantically seeking a means to evade this 
issue and yet leave his father at peace. He wouldn’t lie, and tell his 
father he would do what he had not the slightest intention of doing. 
He couldn’t change the subject—could not get his father to speak or to 
think of anything but this. And all his respect and obedience and love 
and pity for his father were urging him to grant him his request—to 
put him at his ease. He wondered if that might not even render pos- 
sible his recovery. Surely it would help, if help were possible. And 
surely this arguing with him—this opposing him was going to do him 
more harm. He despaired almost of doing anything. He wanted, for 
a moment, to get away from this place—away from this struggle with 
a dying man—yet all his love held him there. It was his father. 
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Perhaps, he thought, he should give in. Perhaps that was what God 
wanted of him—the sacrifice of his life’s desire to the will of his father. 
He was tired of this struggle that had gone on secretly now for months 
that he was close to the point of giving up. He wouldn’t be a priest. 
He’d give up the thought of it and make his dying father happy. Yes, 
happy for a moment perhaps, the reaction came—and after that—would 
either of them be happy? Surely God wasn’t asking that. 

The nurse came forward and gave him time to delay his answer. 
She busied herself about the bed for a moment—asked her patient if 
he was comfortable. He answered briefly, without taking his eyes from 
Russell. She left the room. 


“Mother,” at last said Russell, appealing to her across the body 
of his father, “you talk to Dad. Tell him things will turn out all right. 
Tell him to think of himself now. He shouldn’t worry about us.” 
Surely, he thought, after their conversation of the afternoon, his mother 
would know how to speak now. He turned the battle over to her. 

Pauline ignored him—but spoke to Albert. “It’s all right, dear. 
I'll see that things go on as you wish. Don’t worry now. Perhaps 
you should go to sleep. I’ll stay with you—and you try to rest, won’t 
you?” 

The eyes of the injured man turned to her. “You'll see to that?” 
he asked. “You'll make our son obey me? You can, can’t you? even 
if I go?” 

“Yes, yes,” she answered quickly. “I'll do anything. Only you 
must get better.” 

“And you won't let him—be—a—priest ?” 

“No, no.” 

“Never ?” 

“Never.” 

Russell looked at his mother, amazed. He could scarcely believe 
what he heard. It was not for him to understand this working of a 
love that for years that had bound her body and soul to the will of the 
man before her. He put his face in his hands and wept. 

Albert took his hand away from Russell and laboriously stretched 
it over his body to grasp for the hand of his wife. His eyes rested a 
moment on the young man; and had Russell looked, he must have seen 
something almost maliciously satisfied in the glance. Then Albert 
spoke again—this time to his wife. 
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“That’s a dear,” he said, almost familiarly. “You were always good 
and true tome. A perfect wife. You’re—better—than—God—any old 
day !” 

He seemed to take a fancy to the phrase he had coined. He smiled 
over it, looking at Russell, then turned again to Pauline: 

“You’re—better—than God!” 

Russell’s hands dropped. He trembled at the blasphemy. He saw 
his mother start and draw back involuntarily from the bed. Horror 
was in her eyes as she stared straight before her. Even she was shocked 
out of the grip of her sorrow. 

Then he looked towards his father. 

“Mother! Mother!” he cried. 

A faint trickle of blood was stealing from the corner of the lips 
where the smile still lingered. But the smile was set; the eyes were 
staring. . . . The man was dead. 


(To be continued) 


ENCOURAGEMENT 





“Encouragement is a grand help to holiness. I know that from one 
point of view we are all of us much worse than we believe ourselves to 
be; but I believe, also, that from another point of view, we are all of 
us better than we think. Our dearest Lord contrives to be pleased with 
many things about us, which we shall never know till we are dead, and 
judged and saved.” 

So speaks the gentle Father Faber, and it is a conviction that every- 
one might well acquire and apply in their dealings with others. Many 
a man might be led on to higher heights than he has ever reached by " 
just a little encouragement, while untempered severity would only rob 
him of hope, and set him back farther than he was before. 


Had I been rich I never could have borne to see a poor person 
hungry without giving him to eat. It is the same in my spiritual life: 
knowing there are souls on the point of falling into Hell, I give them 
my treasures according as I earn atiythinip; ati I Have“never yet found 
a moment to say: “Now I am gditig’tbwork for ttyself?"""(St. Therese, 
The Little Flower.) tiw aid of ora atdi—nise, 
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Venerable Peter Donders, C.Ss.R. 


APOSTLE OF THE LEPERS 
Nicworas Govers, C.Ss.R. 
CHAPTER II, THE SERVANT-STUDENT 

Peter Donders was in his twenty-second year when he left his 
father’s house to repair to the old castle “Klein-Beekvliet,” as that was 
the little seminary of the Vicariate of Bois-le-Duc at the time. His 
heart beat high with courage, and his soul was inundated with joy as 
he entered his new home. Nearer and nearer was he approaching the 
goal of his desires, when a fresh trial awaited him. The Rector of 
the seminary had not looked for very much from Peter’s talents, but 
after a personal acquaintance with him, he came to the conclusion that 
the opinion he had formed of him was too high. A servant Peter 
might be and a good one, but nothing more than a servant. This, too, 
was the opinion of all his teachers. Accordingly the Rector spoke to 
the young man, and advised him to put aside for the present every 
other idea. 

What a bitter disappointment for Peter! At an age when others 
had nearly attained the goal, he had not yet made a start. However, 
during this half-year, his progress in virtue, his exemplary life, made 
so favorable an impression upon his superiors, that the Rector, over- 
looking his lack of talent, hired a second servant and permitted Peter 
to continue his classes. Only after his study-hours was he to assist 
his fellow-servants at their work. “In this way,” he writes, “I com- 
pleted the lower classes at St. Michael’s.” Few words, indeed, but they 
speak volumes! 

The seminary opened to him, it is true, the door to science; but it 
was the door likewise to many a humiliation. What difficulties our 
student of twenty-two must have experienced in learning the Latin 
Grammar! His mind, scarcely above mediocre, developed much more 
slowly than that of the younger pupils, who learned their tasks as if 
they were mere pastime. It should not surprise us, therefore, that the 
old student, in spite of the efforts he made to store things in his head, 
was one of the last among his fellows. But there were exceptions. In 
Catechism and Bible History Peter was foremost among the students. 
These branches were congenial to him. They treated directly of God, 
who is easily seen and known by the simple and pure of heart. 
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Besides the humiliations arising from his studies, other mortifica- 
tions awaited him. He was a servant-student. The menial position in 
which this condition placed him, was also a source of many a painful 
mortification. The servants distrusted him. Why was he so exact in 
the performance of all his duties, why did he never utter a complaint, 
except that he was a spy who carried tales to their superiors about all 
their shortcomings? Hence his kindness was met with coldness on their 
part. His best actions were misconstrued and given a sinister meaning. 
In the kitchen and in the other places where he used to join them at 
work, they made all sorts of unkind remarks about him. But his virtue 
was proof against all these annoyances; he endured all these persecu- 
tions with the greatest patience and equanimity. When he left the 
seminary, therefore, not a servant was able to ‘reproach him for his 
conduct; nay, all were obliged to declare that he was a saint. 


A far more painful mortification was it for Peter to fall into the 
hands of the frolicsome young students. A servant-student was an 
oddity. They derided him and looked down upon him as one far below 
themselves. What a striking resemblance between our Peter and St. 
Gerard Majella! When St. Gerard was at school at San Fele, the 
boys there used to laugh at him, ill-treat him in every way, in short, 
make him the butt of all their ridicule. In a similar way was Peter 
treated by the students at the seminary. They gave him nicknames, 
gibed him, and not infrequently turned their mockery into deeds. They 
would dance about him as if he were a fool, pull him by the hair, and 
try to throw him to the ground. Like St. Gerard, however, he bore 
everything without anger or resentment, nay, even with joy. Instead 
of bursting out into a passion, he would simply smile, or at the most 
utter a slight threat, saying, “You naughty boys, beware!” “He never 
became angry,” an eye-witness assures us. “He never proved false to 
his angelic patience,” adds another. 

The students themselves were very careful to hide their pranks frem 
the knowledge of the superiors, who, had they known of them, would 
very soon have put an end to them. As for Peter, they had no fear, for 
never yet had he been the bearer of any complaint against them. There 
was one thing, however, that could make Peter lose his even temper. 
It is much harder for a saintly person to bear to be made the object of 
praise than of reproach. To praise Peter was to scourge him. “An 
insult,” says an eye-witness, “he would answer with a smile; but a 
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word of praise would cause him to beat a hasty retreat.” A word of 
praise would always arouse his indignation. 


It happened one day that the servant-student left his companions 
in an angry mood, saying aloud as he went: “This must be told to the 
Superior.” What had happened? Had they gone too far, beyond the 
limits of decency in teasing him? No. “What is the matter, Peter?” 
asked the Rector, as he saw the young man enter his room unusually 
excited. “Have the students used any improper language?” “Yes, 
Very Rev. Father,” he replied, “worse than that. They have called me 
‘Little St. Peter’.” When he rejoined his companions, they were still 
indulging their hilarity over what had happened, and gathering around 
him, they said teasingly that it was true that he was and would continue 
to be “Little St. Peter,” but that in order to please him they would re- 
frain from calling him so in future. 


From this incident it may be seen that the students had already begun 
to appreciate Peter’s virtues. To distinguish genuine virtue from false 
is not always beyond the power of a boy’s mind. Thus, after the 
servant-student had made a deep and favorable impression upon them, 
though they still continued to tease him, their conduct was not due 
to any dislike toward him. The very ones who made most fun of him 
liked him the most; they would give him books and writing-materials, 
and assist him in his efforts to advance in his studies. 

The noble manner in which he bore all their petty vexations had 
won their respect, and gradually all learned to esteem and to cherish 
“the old student.” Every day they felt themselves more and more in- 
clined to follow his example, particularly with regard to frequent Com- 
munion. 

It had never entered their mind to approach the Holy Table oftener 
than once a week, namely, on Sunday. It was only he, Peter Donders, 
who went to Holy Communion on certain days of the week. And how 
great was his devotion on these occasions! With what respect he walked 
up to the Communion-rail! What an object of edification for everyone 
who saw him! That was for Peter Donders the most blissful moment 
of the day. To converse with Jesus, to offer to His Sacred Heart all 
the humiliations of the day, to beg of his Heavenly Friend courage in 
the difficulties which he encountered in his studies, and to ask Him to 
guide him to the goal, to the Priesthood, the great desire of his heart. In 
Holy Communion, too, he found a powerful means to attain that sub- 
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lime degree of interior life and union with God, which in those days 
became an object of admiration for all that knew him. “We saw in 
him,” testified one of his professors, “a youth who performed every 
action of the day for God and in union with God.” 

Weare not surprised, then, that after the lapse of years he was still 
kept in vivid remembrance by his fellow-students. “His manner,” we 
are told by one of them, “was natural, free from all affectations, a quiet 
dignity stamped with humility. His gait was easy and calm, not hasty. 
He carried his head neither too erect nor too much bent. He always 
spoke in a low voice. Over his countenance, which was at all time 
frank and cheerful, was diffused the interior peace of his soul. He 
paid no attention to what was going on about him, performing his every 
duty only and solely to please God.” 

Later the praise of his eminent virtues was on every lip. Those who 
knew him declared that he was always of the same even temper, sur- 
passing all with whom he came in contact in modesty, in composure of 
mind, and in forgetfulness of self, and giving no one occasion to observe 
a fault in him. In their eyes he appeared as a perfect picture of the 
saintly curé of Ars. His exemplary life became a tradition among the 
students. When twenty or thirty years later any of them would excel 
his companions in virtue or piety, he was called by the name that once 
roused the indignation of Peter Donders, namely, “Little St. Peter.” 


CHAPTER III. GUIDED BY GOD 
One day the students in their walk in the neighborhood of the 
seminary came to a large ditch. One of them, wishing to have some fun 
and knowing Peter’s great love for the foreign missions, said to him: 
“Peter, I’ll give you a six-pence if you jump over that ditch.” Prompted 
by his ardent love for souls, Peter attempted the feat, but failed—he 
fell into the ditch, to the great merriment of all around. He received his 
sixpence, nevertheless, and with joy offered it for the welfare of the 
missions. This little incident reveals how his heart was even then all on 
fire for the gaining of souls in the far-off mission-countries. For no 
longer was it his only desire to become a priest and promote the con- 
version of his fellow-countrymen at home; no, he ardently longed to 
cross the seas and carry the true Faith to the heathen. The reading 
of the Annals of the Propagation of the Faith, which the Rector of 

the Seminary used to give him, had inspired him. 
The greater the desire of Peter to carry the light of Faith to the 
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heathen, the more the thought possessed the mind of the Rector, the 
Very Rev. Philip van de Ven, that the young man might be called by 
God to some one of the religious orders of missionaries. After mature 
deliberation, therefore, he advised Peter to enter the religious state, and 
to seek among the religious priests at Ghent admission into their com- 
munity. Up to that time, as he himself assures us, the thought of the 
cloister had not entered his mind. He nevertheless followed the advice 
of the Rector in a spirit of obedience. But the Jesuit Fathers, to whom 
he first applied, refused to take him on account of his advanced age. 

After this first refusal, he applied, on the advice of the Rector, to 
the Redemptorists, whose glory he was one day to be. Although des- 
tined in God’s Providence to become a member of the Congregation of 
the Most Holy Redeemer, yet he was not to enter it until after many, 
many years; and in the interval he was to prepare a new mission-field 
for the sons of St. Alphonsus in far-away lands. He met with another 
refusal, not for want of virtue, but because of his not possessing suffi- 
cient scholastic training. 

Finally he sought admission with the Franciscians at St. Trond. But 
these Fathers, hearing that he had been refused twice elsewhere, sent 
him away, giving him a year’s delay to try his vocation. 

Having been sent from post to pillar without success, he returned 
on foot from Belgium to Brabant, to the seminary, praying full of con- 
fidence, as he trudged along: “Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” 
In spite of all these disappointments, he could not but feel persuaded 
that God called him to the sanctuary. “God will provide,” he assured 
himself. And God did indeed provide. The Rector of the seminary 
received him with every mark of kindness and love, bade him think no 
longer of entering the Franciscan Order, but to devote himself entirely 
to the study of Theology. He permitted him to wear the clerical soutane 
and numbered him among the theological students. 

Peter began the study of Theology on the 4th of October, 1837. 
To the great surprise of everyone, he succeeded fairly well. All saw 
in this the special assistance of God. Here in the theological seminary 
he was an example to all his fellow-students, as at the little seminary, 
by his love of study and of prayer. Whenever his duties allowed, he 
retired to the Chapel to pray before the Blessed Sacrament, to beg his 
Sacramental Friend to provide him with the virtues necessary to make 
him a holy priest. Prayer had become quite familiar to him. Walking 
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the corridors and the galleries he prayed. And so absorbed did he 
seem in God that one fancied that one beheld St. Aloysius walking in 
the college corridors at Rome. 

We must not imagine, however, that his love of prayer and his 
continual union with God made him absent-minded or reserved, or 
caused him to withdraw from the company of his fellow-students. Far 
from it; he shared in all their pastimes and games. Everyone liked to 
be in his company, as he was kind and patient, not easily annoyed, and 
ever ready to do anyone a favor. Not infrequently they made merry 
with him, putting his patience to quite a test. On one occasion—it was 
Peter’s birthday—they had placed near the stove in his room a large 
piece of ice, which, melting, in a few moments flooded the place. When 
Peter entered, he smiled a little, set to work to tidy up things, and be- 
gan his study without a word. But there was one thing Peter could not 
tolerate: he would have no infraction of the rules. Hence in his pres- 
ence no student ventured to violate the rules in any way whatsoever. 

Only the life of a saint can exercise so powerful an influence upon 
his fellowmen. It does not surprise us, then, that his fellow-students, 
in speaking of this period of his life, cannot find sufficient words to 
sound his praises. One of them writes: “While in the seminary Peter 
was an example of all the virtues; we used to revere him as a saint.” 
Another declared under oath: “I always thought that he would become 
a saint.” A venerable priest of the Order of the Norbertines, an octo- 
genarian, attested: “I must say that I never met a man more spiritual, 
a meeker man, a man more God-fearing, or more charitable toward his 
neighbor. And I will add that it is well-nigh impossible to find one 
who surpassed him in these virtues.” Thus did his sanctity increase 
from day to day, so much so, that the words of Holy Scripture were 
verified in him: “The path of the just, as a shining light, goeth for- 
wards and increaseth even to perfect day” (Prov. iv. 18). 


(To be continued) 


Good humor is the health of the soul; sadness is its poison.—Stanis- 
laus. 


To dally much with subjects mean and low, 
Proves that the mind is weak, or makes it so.—Cowper. 
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OUR MOTHER OF PERPETUAL HELP 
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Our Mother of Perpetual Help 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF GOD 
T. Z. Austin, C.Ss.R. 


“That I may live and die in the friendship of God, come to my 
help, O loving Mother.” (Invocation from the Litany of Our Mother 
of Perpetual Help.) 

“Friendship is a free and voluntary giving of oneself to another, 
but once made, it becomes a kind of bondage—,” Father Cassilly (A 
Story of Love, p. 10) says, because it implies a mutual donation “where- 
by each pledges to the other a permanent and irrevocable love.” 

And it knows no reserve. “Everything goes with self, hand as well 
as heart, and possessions, too, as the wrapper with the parcel.” “All 
things are common between friends.” The love of the giver is greater 
than the gifts of the lover—wherefore “friendship can never cease to 
give or at least to desire to give. Presents and tokens of some kind ever 
accompany it, and these are prized not for what they are, but because 
they are freighted with the fragrance of the heart which bestows them.” 

“Amongst the possessions shared in by friends are joy and sorrow. 
It is a matter of every-day experience that the sympathy of another is a 
great solace in grief, while the one who has received joyful news wishes 
everyone to hear it.” 

“It follows, too, from the nature of friendship, according to the 
opinion of St. Thomas, that friends are impelled to seek each other’s 
company, for the heart desires the presence of the object it loves.” 

“And finally, it is a characteristic of friendship to make, and wish 
to make, sacrifices for another . . . To love only as long as con- 
venient, is but another name for selfishness ;” it is not friendship; “but 
to come to the assistance of another, when it means the sacrifice of 
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ease and comfort, the risking of property, and the braving of the 
world’s obloquy—this is the part of friendship loyal and true.” 

Can God be friend in this way to man?—to me? We all, if we 
know God, must ask the question with sheer astonishment. And yet, is 
it not true? 


Jesus gave Himself to us—in a way that passes all our imagination, 
and still gives Himself to us each day, with a free and voluntary giving 
such as is fulfilled only in Him. He has really nothing to expect from 
us; if He gives Himself,—He who is all Perfection and Self-suffi- 
ciency,—it must be freely, it must be gratuitously, He gave Himself as 
a child in Bethlehem; each day of His earthly life that giving was 
renewed ; it is renewed still every hour of the day in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment,—in Mass, Communion and His abiding Presence among us. 

And He has created a bond between Himself and us that makes 
His love irrevocable. We can reject it, we can turn away from it, we 
can tear ourselves loose. But He can no longer withhold it, as long as 
we are ready to receive the gift of Himself. 

Nor did His giving, nor does it, know reserve. There is about it 
a seeming extravagance even, so evident in His bitter Passion and 
Death and the lavishness of His Sacramental Presence. Here, too, His 
desire, so mysterious because so condescending, “to be with the chil- 
dren of men”—even with you and me, is evident. If this Incarnation 
already staggers us at the thought of His evident longing to be with 
men, so great as to overcome all obstacles, how much more must we 
marvel at His desire to be with each of us in Communion! It were a 
privilege enough, if we were allowed to go; but He commands it: “Un- 
less you eat the Flesh of the Son of man, you shall not have life in 
you.” 

As for sacrifice—reckon, if you can, the sacrifices that are scattered 
along the pathway of Our Lord from Bethlehem to Calvary, and from 
Calvary to every Church—even to the consummation of the world— 
from the altar even to your breast and mine! 

But do we correspond? 

One did,—Mary. She reciprocated this love of friendship of Our 
Lord perfectly. 

That is why we look to her as the ideal “friend” of God,—as our 
model and our intercessor, and pray: “That I may live and die in the 
friendship of God, come to my help, O loving Mother.” 
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IN GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT 





Dear Father: I was working, but not steadily. In the meantime 
I waited for a certain position which I wanted very much and for which 
I had applied. For many months I made the Tuesday Novenas until 
my confidence wavered, and I stopped for a while. Then I began 
attending the Eucharistic Hour on Sunday nights, earnestly asking Our 
Mother of Perpetual Help to assist me in obtaining this position. I 
promised her that I would receive Holy Communion regularly and 
attend the Tuesday and First Sunday devotions the rest of my life. 
After waiting and praying for 14 months, I received a letter to report 
for the position. What is remarkable, my name was picked out of 1500 
applications. I am most thankful to Our Mother of Perpetual Help, 
for I know that she helped me to obtain it. I also thank the Father 
and the congregation for their prayers. (St. Louis, Missouri.) 

* * * 

Dear Father: I drifted away from the Catholic Church 27 years 
ago. About 12 years later I married a non-Catholic wife outside the 
Catholic Church. This year, through a devout client, I learned of the 
Novena of Nine Tuesdays. And last February my wife and I began 
to make them. We asked Our Mother of Perpetual Help for help in 
my trade of building contractor and in our financial difficulties. But 
Our Mother of Perpetual Help saw our greater needs. My non- 
Catholic wife overcame her strong prejudice for confession, underwent 
instructions, and this month was baptized a Catholic. On the same 
night another prodigal, of 27 years, made his peace with God, and our 
unholy marriage of 15 years was validated. For.the first time we 
experienced the peace and joy of a happy marriage the morning we 
went to Holy Communion. We now receive together every Tuesday 
and Saturday at the devotions. For all these favours we are grateful 
to Our Mother of Perpetual Help. (St. Louis, Missouri.) 

* * * 

Dear Father: Enclosed find offering for Mass to be said in honor 
of Our Mother of Perpetual Help for the Poor Souls in Purgatory. 
I prayed to Our Mother of Perpetual Help that through her powerful 
intercession with the Sacred Heart of Jesus, my husband would find 
employment, which he did. Again I thank you for this favor and all 
other favors which you have granted me.—Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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: Catholic Anecdotes 


LORD, IT IS GOOD TO BE HERE 








Some years ago Madame Modjeska’s Memoirs appeared serially in 
the Century Magazine. Her strong faith and tender piety, inherited 
from parents and strengthened by her education in a convent school, 
are recalled in more than one passage. For instance, she says: 

“As far back as my memory can reach I remember that I loved to 
be in church. To be there kneeling on the marble floor, looking at the 
altar, and listening to the organ music was sufficient to make me happy ; 
and when I prayed, during the mass, a deep sense of beauty and holy 
peace spread over me.” 

It reminds one of Peter and James and John on Thabor; “Lord, it is 
good for us to be here; let us build three Tabernacles.” 


A BOY’S COURAGE 





The rebirth of a Catholic spirit among the youth of France may be 
explained when we read of the love for their faith shown by French 
Catholic children during the time of the rabid anti-clerical regime be- 
fore the war. 

There was one small boy in Brittany, Rome, an English journal 
printed in Rome, recounts back in 1910, whose parents told him that he 
must not use the text-book prescribed in his school, because it had been 
condemned by the bishop as untrue and against his faith. 

He obeyed them faithfully; but trouble was waiting for him when 
he reached his classroom, without text-book and without his lesson. 
He explained his reason and the master, who, after angrily rating him, 
threatened him with all kinds of penalties if he did not take down faith- 
fully from dictation, then and there, the neglected lesson. 

The boy took up his pen and began to write as the teacher proceeded 
to read for him. But when it was over and the little fellow handed up 
his paper, this is what the astonished teacher read on it: 

“I believe in God the Father Almighty, the Creater of heaven and 
earth,” and so on down to “life everlasting.” Amen. 
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AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN TRAINING 





To live as a Catholic and faithfully to fulfill the duties of one’s 
state in life, calls for countless and constant sacrifices. And only a will 
that has been strengthened and trained in sacrifice can accomplish it. 

Catholic parents begin this training early in the child’s life. 

“Children,” said a Catholic mother,” “you have been very good 
today. Tomorrow morning at breakfast, if you wish, you may do with- 
out butter on your bread, and then, when you go to school, you may take 
a piece of well-buttered bread along for some poor child.” 

This training helped these children to such an extent that three of 
them renounced the world and its prospects: two became Sisters of 
Charity and one a Redemptorist. 

A similar case occurred in another family. The father was com- 
mander of one of the French regiments in the Army of Occupation, 
stationed in the German city of Treves. His wife was a splendid Cath- 
olic mother. The oldest girl had already gone to the convent; the 
youngest, five years old, was sent to a German convent school in the 
city. But the mother herself prepared the little one for her first Holy 
Communion. And how well she did it may be seen from the following 
incident. 

One day, the Sister in charge of the school noticed the little girl 
giving a bar of chocolate to a poor little German girl. 

“Have you kept anything for yourself?” asked the Sister. 

“No, Sister,” answered the child simply. “I haven’t kept anything.” 

“But why did you give everything you had away?” pursued the 
Sister. 

“Mother said that I am to go to Holy Communion soon,” replied the 
child, “and that I should . . . I should . . .” Evidently she had 
reached the limit of her German and could not find the word. The Sis- 
ter helped her: 

“Well, you should do what?” 

“T should bring Our Lord some . . .” Again she halted. At last 
the Sister surmised, and knowing French, suggested in that language: 

“What should you bring to Our Lord?—A sacrifice?” 

“Ah, yes,” said the little one smilingly, “a sacrifice.” 

How well the little one grasped its mother’s lesson! And was it 
unhappy ? 





| Pointed Paragraphs 


THOSE WHO HAVE GONE BEFORE 








November reminds us of our dear departed ones, who have gone 
before us, and whose souls may still linger in Purgatory, awaiting the 
day of their admittance into the joys of heaven. Our Faith and our 
love prompt us to help them with our prayers. 

It brings to our minds the picture of St. Augustine, writing of his 
dead mother, in words so simple yet so poignant that they have seldom 
been surpassed. 

At the mouth of the Tiber, far from her home, preparing to set sail 
for her beloved Africa, Monica, Augustine’s mother, was attacked by 
a fever that made it apparent that the erd was near. 

A brother of Augustine’s let fall a word of grief that their mother 
had to die in a strange land. At once this Christian mother rebuked 
him sweetly. As St. Augustine says: 

“But she, with concern written upon her counteance, rebuked him 
with her eyes; then, looking at me, she said: 

‘Lay this body anywhere; let not the care of that in any way disquiet 
you; this only I request, that you would remember me at the Lord’s 
Altar wherever you may be.’ ” 

And when at length, after nine days, her soul departed amid the 
prayers of her children, Augustine, struck dumb with grief, breaks out 
in this beautiful prayer: 

“O God of my heart . . . hear me, for the sake of our wounded 
Saviour who hung on the Cross for us, and now, sitting at Thy right 
hand, prays for us! I know that my mother ever practised mercy and 
kindness and forgave all who trespassed against her. Do Thou now 
forgive her also what failings she may have been guilty of. Forgive, 
O Lord, I beg Thee. Do not enter into judgment with her! Let Thy 
mercy be above Thy judgment!” 

This was not the end. He never ceased to pray for her and asked 
not only those of his day, but “friends” forever to remember her: 

“O Lord, my God,” he writes in his Confessions, “inspire Thy ser- 
vants, my brethren, . . . whom with voice and heart and pen I serve, 
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that so many as read these Confessions may at Thy altar remember 
Monica, Thy handmaid, with Patricius, her sometime husband, by whose 
bodies Thou broughtest me into life . . . May they with devout affec- 
tion remember my parents in this transitory life, my brethren under 
Thee, Our Father in Our Catholic Mother (the Church), and my fellow- 
citizens in that eternal Jerusalem which Thy pilgrim people sigheth 
after . . . that so my mother’s last request of me may, through my 
Confessions more than through my prayers, be through the prayers of 
many, more abundantly fulfilled.” 

Here we have a scene from a Christian home, more than fifteen hun- 
dred years ago—when the Church was young. And today still, during 
November, in every Christian home that spirit will result in prayer 
and remembrance of the dead. 


AUTUMN AND OLD AGE 


The falling leaves of Autumn, the leaden skies and the chill winds 
coming on as harbingers of winter, remind one of old age. 

Monsignor Baunard, in his beautiful book “The Evening of Life”, 
written when he was past eighty, thus reflects: 

The truth is, Life is an ascent ; and time may be compared prosaically 
to an elevator. Old age is the last landing place but one; after it, I 
shall be left upon the threshold of my Father’s house. Imperceptibly 
I have been ascending and I am still ascending. Even the events of last 
year (great events at the time) have already become small, and what a 
tiny plac: they occupy among the countless years and deeds! 

“And the personages of the past! They remind me of the heroes 
of Gulliver’s Travels; giants yesterday, they seem to me today nothing 
but pigmies; village chanticleers, which as a child I naively took for 
eagles, because they flapped their wings, erected their combs, and 
crowed ! 

“And the impressions of those days; the joys and sorrows, griefs 
and enthusiasm, for example, of my college life! How all those dark 
or roseate clouds, which passed above my timid or exultant heart, have 
been dissolved, scattered by the breath of years! How grateful I am 
to age for having brought me thus insensibly to the region of pure 
realities, where, at last, things are judged for what they are, and men 
for their real worth! 
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“For it is a fact, my brother, that everything on this earth is only 
relative ; the Absolute exists in God alone.” 


GOOD BOOKS 


“There are good books for the hour, and good ones for all time; 
bad books for the hour, and bad ones for all time. 

The good book of the hour—I do not speak of the bad ones—is 
simply the useful or pleasant talk of some person whom you cannot 
otherwise converse with, printed for you. Very useful often, telling 
you what you need to know; very pleasant often, as a sensible friend’s 
present talk would be. These bright accounts of travels; good-humored 
and witty discussions of question; lively or pathetic story-telling in the 
form of novel—all these books of the hour are a peculiar characteristic 
and possession of the present age; we ought to be entirely thankful 
for them, and entirely ashamed of ourselves if we make no good use 
of them. 

But we make the worst possible use of them, if we allow them to 
usurp the place of true books: for strictly speaking, they are not books 
at all, but merely letters or newspapers in good print. A book is essen- 
tially not a talked thing, but a written thing; and written, not with the 
view of mere communication, but of permanence. A book is written, 
not to multiply the voice merely, not to carry it merely, but to preserve it. 
The author has something to say which he perceives to be true or 
useful, or helpfully beautiful. He would fain set it down for ever; 
engrave it on rock, if he could, saying: “This is the best of me; for the 
rest, I ate, and drank, and slept, loved, and hated like another; but this 
I saw and knew: this, if anything of mine, is worth your memory.” 
That is his “writing” ; it is, in his small human way, and with whatever 
degree of true inspiration is in him, his inscription, or scripture. That 
is a “Book”.—Ruskin. 


YOUTH 


The St. Paul Wanderer quotes from Bindery Talk the following 
lines : 


Youth is not a time of life—it is a state of mind. It is not a matter 
of ripe cheeks, red lips and supple knees; it is a temper of the will, a 
quality of the imagination, a vigor of the emotions; it is a freshness 
of the deep springs of life. 
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Youth means a temperamental predominance of courage over tim- 
idity, of the appetite of adventure over love of ease. This often exists 
in a man of fifty more than in a boy of twenty. 

Nobody grows old by merely living a number of years; people grow 
old only by deserting their ideals. Years wrinkle the skin, but to give 
up enthusiasm wrinkles the soul. Worry, doubt, self-distrust, fear and 
despair—these are the long, long years that bow the head and turn the 
growing spirit back to dust. 

Whether seventy or sixteen, there is in every being’s heart the love 
of wonder, the sweet amazement at the stars and the starlike things and 
thoughts, the undaunted challenge of events, the unfailing childlike 
appetite for what next, and the joy and the game of life. 

You are as young as your faith, as old as your doubt; as young as 
your self-confidence, as old as your fear; as young as your hope, as old 
as your despair. 

In the central place of your heart there is a wireless station; so long 
as it receives messages of beauty, hope, cheer, courage, grandeur and 
power from the earth, from men and from the Infinite, so long are you 
young. 


When the wires are all down and all the central place of your heart 
is covered with the snows of pessimism and the ice of cynicism, then 
are you grown old indeed and may God have mercy on your soul. 


IN DEFENSE OF CHARITY 


The celebrated reformer of La Trappe, the Abbot de Rance, pos- 
sessed an ardent admirer in the person of the Duke de Saint-Simon. 
So much so, that the latter would never permit a word against the 
Abbot to be uttered in his presence. Once while riding with several 
other Dukes, his companions began to criticize de Rance. 

“Gentlemen,” said De Saint-Simon, “it would ill become a young 
man like me to ask you to stop this uncharitable conversation, but a 
man may jump out of a carriage at any age. 


Our Lord is more tender than a mother, and well do I know more 
than one maternal heart. I know a mother is ever ready to forgive the 
little involuntary failings of her child. (St. Therese, The Little Flower.) 
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: Catholic Events 





A FATHER’S CARE 


In order to show how alert our Holy Father, the Pope, is to every- 
thing that affects the interests of God among men, and how deeply in- 
terested he is in the sufferings and hardships of his children, we reprint 
here his letter of Oct. 2, on the present condition of depression. In 
doing so, we are complying also with his wish that this letter be given 
as wide publicity as possible. It was written on Oct. 2, the feast of 
our Guardian Angels. The Holy Father writes: 


A new plague menaces, indeed already afflicts, a great portion of the 
flock entrusted to Our care, striking more cruelly the less strong though 
the more strongly loved—the children, the humble, and less moneyed, 
the workers and the proletariat. 

We refer to the grave pecuniary embarrassment, the financial crisis, 
which has descended upon every people and with steady and frighten- 
ing progress is bringing unemployment to every land. 

We see great multitudes of honorable, willing workers forced to 
idleness and reduced, with their families, to extreme indigence; workers 
who desire nothing better than to earn with the sweat of their brow, 
as the Divine Mandate teaches, the daily bread which they beg each 
morning of their Lord. 

Their cries of distress move Our paternal heart and make Us repeat 
with like tenderness the words which went forth from the most loving 
Heart of the Divine Master as He beheld the crowd faint with hunger: 
“Misereor super turbam”—“I have compassion on the multitude.” 

THE CHILDREN’S PLIGHT 

With particular commiseration, however, are We moved to pity at 
the enormous number of children, most innocent victims of this sad 
state of affairs. “The little ones have asked for bread, and there was 
none to break it unto them.” In the squalor of misery they are con- 
demned to see fade from their lives the joy and the happiness which 
these ingenuous little souls seek to find about them. 

Now winter approaches, and with it the long succession of suffering 
and privations which the cold season brings, especially to the poor and 
to the helpless young. 

Most serious of all, however, is this steady aggravation of the plague 
of unemployment to which We have made reference. The want of so 
many families and of their children, if not provided for, threatens to 
push them—which may God avert—to the point of exasperation. 

Our fatherly heart has thought with trepidation on all of this, and 
as Our predecessors have done on similar occasions—in particular, Our 
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immediate predecessor, Benedict XV of holy memory—We raise Our 
voice and address Our appeal to all who possess a sense of faith and of 


Christian love; an appeal for what may almost be termed a crusade of 
charity and relief. 


THE REAL PURPOSE OF THE CAMPAIGN 

Such a crusade, while it will provide assistance to the body, will give 
likewise comfort and aid to the soul, creating again a serene confidence, 
disencumbering the mind of those ugly thoughts which misery is accus- 
tomed to implant in men’s bosoms. It will quench the flames of rancor 
and of the passions which rend men, and will awaken and sustain the 
fires of love and concord and the strong and noble bonds of individual 
and social peace and prosperity. 

It is therefore to a crusade of mercy and love, and unquestionably 
of sacrifice as well, that We call all, sons of the one Father, members 
of the one and same great family, God’s family, and hence all partici- 
pants as children in the same family, of the joy and prosperity and of 
the sorrow and adversity to which our brothers fall lot. 

To this crusade We call all as to a sacred duty, a duty rooted in that 
commandment so distinctly peculiar to the evangelical law and pro- 
claimed by Jesus Christ as His first and greatest commandment—indeed 
a compendium and synthesis of all the others—the commandment of 
charity. 

It was this commandment to which Our predecessors of happy mem- 
ory appealed repeatedly with like purpose in the days of hatreds and 
bitter war. We invoke this most beautiful of commandments now, not 
merely as the supreme and all-embracing duty according to Christian 
law, but rather as the high and sublime ideal of all souls which are 
generous-spirited and more finely keyed to nobleness and to Christian 
perfection. 

We do not feel it necessary to insist on this with many words, for it 
seems so evident that this generosity of heart alone, this fervor alone of 
Christian souls with their holy impetus toward dedication and sacrifice 
for the salvation of their brethren, notably for those needy and those 
exciting most compassion, as do the throngs of innocent children, will 
succeed in overcoming by force of unanimous concord the grave diffi- 
culties of the present hour. 

Then, after condemning useless outlays for armaments, the Holy 
Father suggests ways and means of conducting this campaign of charity. 
WAYS AND MEANS 

The thought occurs to Us to propose that each of you act as the 
point of union for the charity and generosity of your faithful and the 
center of distribution for the relief offered by them. 

However, if in some diocese it seems more opportune, We see no 
difficulty in giving the leadership to the respective pastors or to some 
charitable institution of proven efficiency or of your special confidence. 

We have exhorted you to use all means at your disposal—prayer, 
preaching, the press—but We wish to be the first to call to your faithful, 
begging them in “visceribus Christi” to respond with generous charity 
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to your appeal, following you in all that you propose after you have 
acquainted them with this, our Apostolic Letter. 

Since, however, human force without Divine aid will never suffice 
to gain our purpose, let us lift on high fervent prayers to the Giver of 
eas gift that in His infinite mercy He may shorten this period of trib- 
ulation. 

In the name of all Our brothers who suffer let Us repeat more fer- 
vently than ever the prayer which Christ Himself has taught Us, “Give 
us this day our daily bread.” 

We counsel all to recall, for their encouragement and comfort, that 
the Divine Redeemer will count as done unto Himself whatever We 
may do for His poor (Matt. xxv: 40), and that, according to other of 
His consoling words, whosoever shall receive little ones in His name has 
as much as received Him (Matt. xvii: 10). 


CONCLUSION 


The feast which the Church celebrates today, then, recalls, as if to 
give conclusion to our exhortation, the touching words of Jesus, Who, 
in the expression of St. John Chrysostom, after erecting impregnable 
walls for the protection of the souls of children added the warning: “See 
that you despise not one of these little ones; for I say to you that their 
angels in heaven always see the face of My Father, Who is in heaven.” 

It will be these angels who, in heaven, will present to the Lord the 
acts of charity computed by generous hearts in aid of children. They 
likewise will obtain most copious blessings for those who have taken 
to heart this sacred cause. 


The miserablest day we live there is many a better thing to do than 
die.—Darley. 


REDEMPTORIST SCHOLARSHIPS 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish 
CME CY i iiicis cence ceninsnacsipecianianee usa $ 527.00 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help of St. Alphonsus 
(pepe rrr ee rrere re re ee rere 1,258.50 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas City, Mo.).. 2,009.00 
Burse of St. Joseph (Married Ladies, Rock Church, St. Louis) 2,623.52 
Burse of St. Joseph, $1,709.00; Burse of St. Francis Assisi, $2,907.50 ; 
Burse of the Little Flower, $2,968.75; Burse of St. Thomas, 
Apostle, $211.00; Burse of St. Jude, $262.50; Burse of St. Rita, 
$506.00; Burse of St. Ann, $652.00; Burse of St. Gerard, $527.00; 
Burse of Holy Family, $22.00; Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help, $2,036.44; Burse of St. Peter, $247.25; Burse of St. Alphon- 
sus, $43.00; Burse of St. Anthony, $405.00; Burse of Ven. Bishop 
Neumann, $4,514.00; Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Knoxville), 
$2,100.00; Promoters’ Burse of the Sacred Heart, $2,987.29; Mary 
Gockel Burse, $12.00; Father Nicholas Franzen Memorial Burse, 
$70.43. 
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At the Feet of the Divine Saviour. 
Short Meditations for Busy Parish 
Priests. By the Rev. Anthony Huonder, 
S.J. Third Series: The Morning of 
Glorification. Freely adapted into Eng- 
lish by August F. Brockland. Published 
by B. Herder, St. Louis, Mo. 345 pages. 
Price, $2.25. 

Father Huonder’s Meditations must be 
popular with priests in many lands; they 
have been translated into many tongues. 
They deserve this popularity, too. For, 
while avoiding fantastic interpretations 
of the Gospels, they develop the words 
of Our Lord fully and offer many strik- 
ing thoughts. The Meditations are short 
enough to serve as a good preparation 
and thanksgiving for Mass. 

The Art Principle of the Liturgy. By 
Dom Ildefons Hedwegen, O.S.B. Trans- 
lated from the 4th and 5th German Edi- 
tion, by William Busch. Published by 
the Liturgical Press. Collegeville, Minn. 
42 pages. Single copies, 25c. 

To speak of “The Art Principle of the 
Liturgy” to the ordinary Catholic might 
baffle him and seem to him rather high- 
brow—good enough for school teachers 
and other highly educated people. I 
grant that such people would at once 
seize the significance of the title and ap- 
preciate this booklet. But I am quite 
sure that even the ordinary people, used 
to tangible things, will be delighted with 
this booklet if once they begin to read it. 

Vocation Letters. By the Rev. Winfrid 
Herbst, S.D.S. Published by the Society 
of the Divine Savior, St. Nazianz, Wis. 
96 pages. Single copies, 15c. Very liberal 
discounts for quantities. 

In twenty-five letters Father Herbst 
endeavors to make clear to the young 
mind of boys and girls what a vocation 
means and especially how great a grace 
it is to have and to follow a vocation to 
the religious or priestly life. The em- 
phasis throughout is on this—and per- 
haps it is right, because it is the more 
difficult choice. 

It may be urged against the booklet, 
moreover, that there is no consistent plan 
carried out in these letters. This may be 
a disadvantage, but it seems to me also 


to have its advantages. It enables the 
author in a free and easy way to go over 
and over again some of the main points 
poss difficulties—and this I think is very 
good. 


A Commentary on the Cult of the 
Most Blessed Sacrament of the Altar. By 
the Rev. Myron Zalitach. Published by 
P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York. 
viii—187 pages. 

Judging from the title of the work be- 
fore us, we would not have guessed that 
the contents were to be what they are. 
The author’s underlying purpose is to 
show that all means of salvation derive 
their power and vigor from the Blessed 
Sacrament. For this purpose he divides 
his book into three parts: The Most 
Holy Fucharist and the Supernatural Life 
(p. 3-38) ; The Holy Eucharist as a Cure 
for the Soul’s Infirmities (p. 39-130) ; 


The Most Blessed Eucharist in the His- 
tory of the Church (p. 131-180) ; Biblio- 


graphy (p. 181-87). The third part is 
of greater interest than the others be- 
cause he is seeking to show the power 
of the Eucharist on the corporate church. 
The book is addressed to the laity and 
therefore references quoting the text of 
Trent should always have been trans- 
lated. The bibliography is lacking in 
precision; annotation would have helped 
considerably to make the laity acquainted 
with this list of Eucharistic literature. 
But the book is of value and can certain- 
ly be considered a welcome addition to 
the literature of the Holy Eucharist. 


The Way of the Cross for Priests. By 
Rev. Wendelin Meyer, O.F.M. Trans- 
lated by Rev. Bertrand F. Kraus, S.T.B., 
M.A. Published by the Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 40 pages. 
Price, 20c. 

The Way of the Cross is one of the 
most beautiful devotions. Often, unfor- 
tunately, the prayers suggested in the 
printed forms are so poorly adapted to 
the needs of the users, that much of their 
value is lost. This cannot be said of 
this little booklet. The prayers meet the 
needs of the priest’s life and will be 
profitable in retreat and for daily use. 


» 








Lucid Intervals 





Lady: Oh, what a beautiful geranium! 
Did you grow it yourself? 

Gardner: Yes, indeed, mum. I raised 
it from a pot. 


Falks: Going to the lecture tonight? 

Talks: Yep. 

Falks: Better not; it’s going to be an 
awful bore. 

Talks: Guess I can’t get out of it— 
I’m the lecturer. 


At a fancy dress ball for children a 
policeman stationed at the door was in- 
structed not to admit any adults. 

An excited woman came running up 
to the door and demanded admission. 

“T’m sorry, mum,” replied the police- 
man, “but I can’t let anyone in but 
children.” 

“But my child is dressed as a butter- 
fly,” exclaimed the woman, “and has for- 
gotten her wings.” 

“Can’t help it,” replied the policeman, 
“Orders is orders; you'll have to let her 
go as a caterpillar.” 


Lecturer (describing his latest expedi- 
tion in lengthy detail): — coming out of 
the jungle I was confronted by a yawn- 
ing chasm. 

Bored Stude: 
it saw you? 


Was it yawning before 


O’Leary—Ow-w-, Oi think Oi’ve got 
appendicitis! 

O’Rourke—Well, what are ye holdin’ 
yer left side fer. Yer appendix is on yer 
right side! 

O’Leary—Oi know it, but Oi’m left- 
handed. 


A little girl returned home to her 
parents after taking her musical exam- 
ination. They asked her how she had 
got on. 

“Very well, I think,” she answered. 

“What was the examiner like?” 

“Quite a nice man—and so religious.” 

“Religious! How could you tell?” 

“In the middle of one of my pieces he 
put his head in his hands and said, very 
reverently, ‘Holy Moses! Holy Moses!’ ” 


A psychiatric board was testing the 
mentality of a weak-faced negro soldier. 
“Do you ever hear voices without being 
able to tell who is speaking, or where 
the sound comes from?” 

“Yes, suh,” answered the negro. 

“When does this occur?” 

“When I’se talkin’ over de telephone.” 


Down South there was a debate in a 
colored club over the question: 

Resolved, that when one hen lays an 
egg and another hen sets on the egg the 
hen that lays the egg is the mother of the 
chicken. Both sides were ably presented, 
and the presiding officer was leaning 
strongly toward the negative side. Final- 
ly a colored brother in the rear of the 
room injected a question: 

“Suppose a case,” he said, “suppose de 
egg am a duck egg, den who am de 
mother ob de duck, de duck what laid 
de egg or de hen what set on de egg?” 

This argument caused consternation in 
the ranks of the speakers on the nega- 
tive, but the presiding officer was equal 
to the occasion. He rapped for order, 
and after scratching his head answered: 

“Ducks am not befo’ de house; chickens 
am de question—therefo’ Ah rules de 
ducks out.” 

“Whats you all doin’ now, Rastus?” 

“Tse a cafeteria blacksmith.” 

“What you all mean?” 

“T shoos flies.” 


“Tf I were you,” he said during a lull 
in the domestic storm, “I would have 
more sense.” 

“Of course you would,” she responded 
agreeably. 


Old negro at information window: 
“What time do yo’ train git tuh Kansas 
» 


“Four-five a.m. 
Negro: “Yessah, thankee, but 
how long fo’ five?” 


“Give the positive, compara- 
tive, and superlative degrees of sick.” 
Pupil: “Sick, sicker, dead.” 


Teacher: 





THE MISSION ANNUITY PLAN 


Brings you a Life Income of 6% on your Investment 
Makes you a Missionary in the cause of Christ 


- F & 
EXPLANATION OF MISSION ANNUITIES 


1—By making on OUTRIGHT GIFT to the society of the Redemp- 

torist Fathers of St. Louis, the Order binds itself by legal Contract, 

: pay you 6% on the amount of your investment as long as you 
ve. 


2—At your death your Gift, or the Principal of your Investment, is 
used for the education of young men for the Redemptorist Priest- 
hood, and for other Missionary and Apostolic works of the Order. 

3—You hereby become an active sharer in the Missionary activities of 
the Redemptorist Fathers, and a perpetual Benefactor of the Order, 
participating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


4—Thus your income is fixed and guaranteed for life, and at a higher 
rate of interest than you could possibly realize on any other invest- 
ment with equal security. 


5—Moreover, you are absolutely sure that during your entire lifetime 
there will be no lowering of interest, no losses due to bad times, or 
poor investments, or’ bank failures, or the many unforseen causes 
that lead to financial distress. 


6—Your interest is always forwarded to you with the utmost prompt- 
ness—either annually, or semi-annually, according to stipulation. 


7—As to the Safety or Security of your Mission Investment, it has the 
moral as well as the financial backing of the Redemptorist Order. 


8—A Mission Annuity Gift should amount to at least Five Hundred 
Dollars. 


* + + 
For further information write to— 
THE VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL, 


1118 N. Granp Bivp., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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COMPENDIUM OF 
THEOLOGY 

By V. Rev. J. Berthier. 
Price, $2.75. 


THE STORY OF POPE 
PIUS XI. 


By B. Williamson. 
Price, $2.00. 


MORAL VALUES _ AND 
THE MORAL LIFE 
By Etienne Gilson. 
Price, $2.50. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
IN TRANSITION 
By J. F. Thorning, S.J. 
Price, $2.50. 


ST. GERARD MAJELLA 
IN WORD AND 
PICTURE 
By Mart. Stoks, C.Ss.R. 
Price, 25 cents. 


THE HEART OF A 
YOUNG MAN 

By Rev. L. E. Pire, C.PP.S. 
Price, 25 cents. 


FUNDAMENTAL 
THEOLOGY, Vol. III. 
By Rev. J. Brunsmann, S.V.D. 
Price, $4.00. 
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ORDER AT ONCE FROM 


THE LIGUORIAN 


OCONOMOWOC 


Box A 


WISCONSIN 





